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of England which, at some date subsequent to their original
building, and therefore probably not earlier than the third century,
have been wholly or partly converted into falling-establishments.
The scale of these establishments is far too large for satisfying the
needs of a single estate, or even of a single small district. The
cloth treated in them must have come from large areas and must
have been widely distributed after treatment; in fact we have here
archaeological confirmation of the entry about 'British woollen
cloaks' in Diocletian's Edict of Prices> implying that the products
of the British woollen industry were a staple article of trade in the
Empire at large. So far, the industry was presumably run by
private persons; but the Notitia Ttignitatttm mentions apraepositus
gynaedi Ventensis in Britain, that is, the manager of a State cloth-
mill presumably at Winchester; which indicates that side by side
with the privately-owned industry there was also a State-owned
industry, no doubt making up the wool grown on Imperial
domain-lands.
The history of trade during these centuries is not unlike that of
industry. The early importation of luxury-articles and of things
necessary to a romanized life has dwindled to a mere fraction of
its former self. Glassware and a certain amount of pottery are
coming in from the Rhineland; and a good deal of wine and oil
are perhaps still being imported, although home-grown tallow,
beer and even (after Probus) wine are much used as substitutes,
By the third century, and still more by the fourth, imports would
seem to have become quite inconsiderable. Exports consisted, we
must assume, mainly of raw materials like iron, lead, leather; also,
increasingly, of woollens, and apparently of dogs and perhaps
still slaves and cattle on the hoof. The use of British artisans by
Constantius Chlorus in Gaul does not indicate an economic
demand there for British technical skill, it was doubtless an
ordinary administrative corvee ; and Julian's shipment of British
wheat to devastated areas on the Rhine comes similarly under the
heading not of trade but of forced levies in kind. In short, apart
firms* a steady trickle of goods across the northern frontier into
Caledonia, we have as little reason to think that Britain now
exported much as to think that she imported much. She was, in
all essentials,, self-providing,
latemal trade, however, was very active indeed. The distribu-
tion of Castor or New Forest pottery would by itself be sufficient
proof. Cod, no dtmbt from the Somerset mines^ freely reached
the native villages of Wiltshire, The centralization of such pro-
cesses as fulling proves either that weavers sent their own cloth